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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to gather, through 
historical examination of Santa Clara County and its educational 
inotitutions, "base-line data" for the de velopmen': of useful models 
for educational planning. This paper describes the groyth and 
development of schools in the county and presents a list of factors 
that have contributed to the inability of school districts to "be 
ready" for changing circi:instances. part one of this paper provides an 
overall historical perspective, explores what the term "school 
planning" has meant over time, provides an overview of the 
development of the County and its schools, and examines some of the 
decisionmaking methods useful in viewing school district developments 
Part two examines more closely the historical development of four 
somewhat different Santa Clara County school districts; and part 
three identifies some iidicators and influences of educational 
change, develops some hypotheses concerning the inf luencer/i ndicator 
causal relationship, and offers six specific recommendations for 
futuce school planning, (Author/MLP) 
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FORKWORD 



Project Siniu School was initinLed to consider vayy of improving and 
simplifying the process of educational facilities planning for the 
educational plra'.ners. The initial intent was to develop a higiily 
sophisticated simulation capability through a national coordinating 
center for educational planning, but work early in the project suggested 
that a single large scale simulation procedure was not feasible and that 
facilities planning could not thus be separated from overall educational 
planning. The Simu School Project accordingly decided to develop 
planning procedvires and techniques to aid the local educational planner 
and /or consultant . 

The approach of the present project is to consider educational planning 
as an integrated process in which the facility becomes an integral part 
of the evolving education program and the teaching-learning situation. 
The products or output of the project, therefore, must be aimed at the 
total process of educational planning and the procedures and methodologies 
which comprise it. The final products will be applied by the local educa- 
tional planning body, the educational systemj or members of the community 
to develop a prograir. of educational services. 

Educational planning under these constraints is an interactive process 
between the components of the local community. The potential user of 
planning products ranges from tlie untrained to the highly trained and 
the planning products from very specific tools for specific needs to 
general planning methodologies and strategies. Project Simu School, 
therefore, is responding to the broadest possible spectrum of the needs 
of various levels of educational planning as well ai; to the actual range 
of individuals who may be involved In the process. 

historically, development of school districts and school houses in Santa 
Clara County responded to forces created by factors whicli just ^'liappened" 
in the area. Policies governing development of communities were formu- 
lated without regard for the effects wliich tliey might have on educational 
programs. Responses made by school districts to the developments In tlie 
cornmunitios were made to meet immediate needs. 

Marcella Sherman, priticipal nutlior of this study, was Director of th.e 
Center for Planning and Mvaluatior. of the Santa Clara County Office of 
hducatior. whun most of ihc rcsearcl. was completed. Siie is now Adminis- 
trative Assistcir.t to L[a: Countv Supe r 1 n tenden t < Major contributors were 
Mary Carcia, r, j^irredi Shur::in:i, Jr., and Paul Spindt of the staff of 
CPK, and Rick Cornish, editor. 

This paper dcscribi's ihv. grouth and development of schools in tlie county 
and presents a list of frictors wlncli liavc contributed to the inability 
of school districts to "be read;;" for changing circumstances. Tlie 
recommendations made In tlie concluding sec Li on direct the attention of 
those wlio plan for educational prof:r/inis and facilities to the "in f lu enc ers" 
and "indicators" v.'iucli can assist pl:innir;g groups as they endeavor to 
; i \^ o Id r e p c; t i t i o n o 1" p r e v i o u s v r r o , 

O 
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It is hopt'd that this documentation of v;hat luis happontid in one area 
will provldti an inconlive for effectivti and timely planning for the 
fixture in ottuu" oruas facing similar ^rov;th conditions. 

Lester W. Hunt, Director 

Pro ject Siniu School : Santa Clara County Component 

The project presented or reported herein v;as performed pursuant to a 
grant from tlie U.S. Office of Education, Departn^-^nt of Healtn, Education 
and Welfare^ iiowever, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the U.S. Office of Kducation, and no 
official endorsentent by tlie U.S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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INTOODUCTION 



SIMU SCHOOL, through its several components, is seeking to improve the 
processes for educational facility planning. One of the componentc 
operates in Santa Clara County, California, and is sponsored by the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

Santa Clara County lies at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay. 
The county is 1,300 square miles in size and may best be described as 
a fertile valley with low mountains oi the coastal range lying on either 
side. Its major city, San Jose, is approximately 50 miles southeast of 
San Francisco. 

The purpose of this study is to gather, through historical examination 
of Santa Clara County and its educational institutions, "base-line data" 
for the development of useful models for educational planning. These 
models will be subsequently tested and modified through use in local 
districts and, in their final forms, will ultimately serve to improve 
planning processes for school districts everywhere* 

Santa Clara County is at present experiencing a rapid increase in pop- 
ulation and, with it, an accelerated movement from an agricultural 
economy to a highly industrial one. Its transformation from a county 
of fifteen incorporated cities and towns to a single metropolitan area 
with a population of well over ono million makes Santa Clara County an 
excellent subject for studying American urbani^^at ion and the implications 
for educational facility planning. Moreover, its communities and school 
districts reflect a variety of prisitions along the growth/industrializa- 
tion continuum. 

Willie the greatest changes in Santa Clara County have occurred in the 
last twenty-five years, many historic influences are still at work. To 
set the stage for recent events, this oaper will therefore review briefly 
the area's two hundred years of development under the white man's rule. 
The study is divided into three major parts. Part One provides an over- 
all historical perspective. It explores what the term "scliool planning" 
has meant over time, provides an overview of the development of the 
County and its schools, and examines some of the dec is ion -making methods 
useful in viewing school district development. 

Part Two examines more closely the historical development of four some- 
what different Santa Clara County school districts: San Jose Unified, 
the oldest school district and the one that encompasses downtown San 
Jose; Los Altos Klemontary School District, which serves an affluent 
community, lias a declining school population, and now must close schools 
and dispose of sites; and Gilroy and Morgan Hill Unified, districts 
serving agricultural communities in the southern part of tiie County 
v;hich face rapid development in the next decade. 
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Part Three idcntUies some indicators and influencers of educational 
change, develops some hypotl\eses concerning the influencer /indicator 
causal relationsl\ip> and offers six specific recommendations for future 
school planning. 



PART ONK: A PKRSPKCTI VK 
School Planning in a His Lor leal Context: 

Today, educational administrators and school planners tend to talk 
about ^'school planning^^ as though the term has a conanon meaning for 
professional educators, school architects and la\Tnen, Hut there is 
considerable discrepancy between "scliool planning" as described by, 
say, the Council of Kducational Facility Planners and school planning 
as it occurs in most scliool districts. The concept of school planning 
has not been a static one, but has evolved witii the historical develop- 
ip.ont of education and of this country, 

iiie nation's first graded school began in Boston ir IH^^l , Until then, 
tlu! one-room schoolhouse had prevailed, and was to prevail for some 
time to come in many places. Often ti\e one-room "school" was simply 
spact.' provided in a hon\e, a store, or a farmer's storage shed. Such 
was thiC case with the first school to open in California after it 
became a state in 1B50, Known as the "fi^st American school," it was 
opCLU'd in a dilapidated structure on the grounds of the Santa Clara 
Miss ion . 

But v;itii tlie first graded school came changes in facility design which 
would eventually be felt in the nation's most rural areas. Multiples 
of the rectangular one -room scl^oolliousc would be built under one roof, 
and in many towns and cities, single -story structures v;ould be designed 
witl; tlie potential for expanding upward. Schools were built by local 
c a r p e n t c: r s or contractors, a nd tended to look mu c h alike. 

\)y 1 860 , Ame v i c an educ a t i on h ad undo r gone dr am.a t ic cl i ap ge s . Tit e r igli t 
to tax for support of public education, the key to state school systems, 
had been set {led, and tlit! various types of scriools generally liad been 
amalgamated into state systems, Ihe first compulsory school attendance 
law had been passed (Massachuse 1 1 s - 1853) , and tiie high scliool had 
r p 1 .1 c lhI , f o r l\\ v. most j) a r t , t 1 1 e L a t i n G r ai n ma r School and t. h e a c d c; ray , 
ihf subjects taugl;t were: more or less fixed, as was the method of 
instruction, K e a din g , s p e 1 1 i n g , g r amma r , a r i t h m. e t i e , g e o g r :i p 1 \ y a d 
historv wtt'r t'le standard fare. The "drill and content" course of 
study did not make it necessat'y to cliange the building design, and so 
lao r e r o o m s v/ c ic :■. i d d e cl b u t f e v; i n n o v a t i o n s o c c \ i r r e d , 

Wi 1 i 1 e 1 1 1 1.' ( : i \- i 1 \\ a r tended t o s 1 ou^ 1 n t e r n a 1 d e vn 1 o pm ei U , L 1 j e p o s t - v; a r 
yeirs s ^v; a rapidly expraiding puiilic tiducation s\stenT. Teacher training 
institutions :>pr<Hu: up tiirou^ihouL the coimtry, manual training programs 
beii.m, rmd kindergarten, with its emphasis on the vounu child^s develop- 
m.ent /is a social i)ein:::, became an accepted part of the public school. 
Moreover, thi' years leading vip to tlie turn of the ceiitary saw^ the 

row in.' inlhiiMiCi- of I'uropcvm theories of education, Pestaloz^^i 
stresst^d Sense petxeptlon nid contact witii real tiiini^^s, iierbart emphasize 
liistory, geoyr iphs and literature, and Froeble began the k ii^der^^ar ten wit 
its use of pliy, u,tivity, :;u.isie .uul games. 
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By 1900, scb.ool organization in this country had become somewliat set. 
Eight grades constituted the elementary school and four years of further 
study represented the high school course. liie aim of education was 
primarily to impart knowledge through formal methods, and content 
tended to be restricted, with ^^tnore of the same" being added at each 
successive level. Courses were largely academic and all of the children 
in attendance received the same instructional treatment. 

If ^^planning" means to'lnitiate, promote, and control to produce change," 
little real educational planning had beon done by 1900. School boards 
accepted suggestions, plans and specification from State and County 
Superintendents J or left the matter up to a big-city architect wlio 
presented his plans to the Board with little input from them or anyone 
else in th»e community. Since course work and method of instruction had 
for the most part been standardized, facility design was also standardized. 
California, despite its different climate, persisted in copying the school 
liouse of the East and Midwest. 

Caughey (1940, p. 593) complained: 

At rare intervals a school board has authorized a functional 
structure designed to take full advantage of the sunlight and 
the fresh air that are California's priceless heritage, but 
most of the buildings from kindergarten to college are stereo- 
typed imitations of mid-western business blocks or medieval 
castles, with occasional influences from the Greeks, the Gothic, 
the Victorian, or the "Kickapoo Colonial." 

Scliool boards responded mainly to the numbers of children to be 
educated, and added a room or a story, or built a new school when con- 
ditions became too crowded. Schools were initially built where the pop- 
ulation was, but once the school land was omied, the site remained in use 
with no re-evaluat ion . Any new site was usually selected because it was 
a gift or because it could be purcliased cheaply. Rarely was the right of 
"eminent domain" employed since school people, needing taxes and bond 
issues passed, could not afford to offend members of the community. 

Karly in the twentieth century, the drive for better educational 
facilities gained momentum. This was due in part to the leadership of 
state school officers, the Office of PMucation, and tl^e National I'duca- 
tion Association. Too, institutions of higher learning began developing 
instructional miterials to train facility specialists, surveys Vv^cre con- 
ducted to deter.^ine the appropriateness and adequacy of existing strvictures, 
and .- andards for school facilities v;ere i)eg inning to be developed. 

With this growing concern on the pari of professionals, tlie facilities 
began to better reflect the educational program. Spaces for manual 
training, domestic science and sewing were provided in rooms with good 
natural lighting. Directed play and physical education were getting 
more attention, and playrooms and a gym were often located in the base- 
ri^cnt--'thc gym under the assembly [lall or auditorium. Ihe auditorium was 
valued as a unifying; elemenl which could be used for parent and community 
meetings . 

ERIC 
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In California, after the 1906 earthquake destroyed a number of school 
buildings, tliore was an inunediatc trend away from the multi-storied 
school building. The "university plan," or modifications of it, 
capitalized on the California climate, and "hallways'^ were coinmonly 
moved outdoors. A practical adaptation of the old Spanish Mission 
design to school architecture became popular, with a series of class- 
rooms grouped around an open court. Classrooms also opened onto a 
covered outdoor corridor. Generally, the shape of the structure was 
that of a large D* Many structures of this design are still in use 
or were until recent enforcement of the Field Act (an earthquake 
precautionary measure) forced districts to abandon them. 

By 1917, the Federal Government began supporting both physical educa- 
tion and vocational training, which gave impetus to the development of 
suitable facilities. Also, proper nutrition for the school-age child 
was becoming an important issue, and cafeterias and lunchrooms began to 
appear in plant designs. 

Of course none of the changes described took place all at once. In 
1935-36, 38'; of the school buildings in use had been built before 1910 
and were housing 20a of the pupils enrolled (according to a survey by 
SERA and WPA) . Connncnting on this sort of lag, the California State 
Department of Education pointed out that: 

The educational usefulness of a school building is closely 
related to its age. As a general rule, ^hose school buildings 
constructed before 1910 are obsolete and inadequate to meet 
the demands of a modern school program and are so constructed 
that remodeling in accordance with modern standards is extremely 
difficult and costly, if not impossible, (1969) 

By the 1920^ s, detailed standards and procedures for "scoring" facilities 
evolved. George Strayer and N.S. Engelliardt of Teacliers College, Columbia, 
were leaders in this development with the "scorecard" method of do er- 
mining space efficiency. The S t ray er -Engl ehardt Scales enabled a jchool 
to be "rated," witii a perfect building receiving a score of 1000. In an 
elementary school, 123 points were allowed for size, form and location 
of the school grounds; 163 points for placement and general internal and 
external structure; 280 for the service system, (heating, ventilating, 
etc.); 290 for classroom location, equipment, cloakrooms and ^inish; and 
140 points for special rooms, offices and service rooms. As mechanical 
and rigid as the scorecard method may seem, it did focus attention on 
factors that v/ere often given little attention by nonprofessionals. 

Next came the survey movement. I'xisting buildings were scored, the 
density and location of the scl^ool population was mapped, growth and 
population shifts were calculated and the results v;crc plotted on 
district maps. Most "master plans" today, usually required by State 
Departments of Kdtjcation, Include this type of information. 

In 1927 , the California State Department of Education establislied the 
Division of SchoollTOuse Planning. Its duties: to establish school 
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building standiTU'ds; tv> review and .ipprove, CKCopt in urban districts, 
plans specifications; to provide i^tandard plans, specifications and 
building codes for school districts or their architects; and to conduct 
surveys which would determine tl\e building needs of school districts 
that requested this service. Also, Lhe Division was to suggest ways 
in which the districts might finance the cost of new facilitieSi 

With the establishment of the Division of Schooihouse Plann-'ng a number 
of battles ensued, some still unresolved. First, there was the battle 
for power in decision-making. Governing boards of districts were 
responsible for acquiring facilities and operating educational programs* 
Architects, by tradition, drew up the plans. By lav^r, the Count'/ Super- 
intendents were to approve all plans for construction. The Board, of 
course, was supported by the vote of the electorate and it was the public 
that voted approval for bonds or additional taxes, On l\\e other hand, 
the Division could set standards and approve plans* To the architect, 
the Division posed a double threat. It could exit out a pet idea of the 
architect, or worse, drive a wedge between the architect and his client. 

Another battle was that of cost versus quality, "L'he Division saw its 
job to be preventing waste in construction, improving the health and 
safety of pupil?, and making ttie facility appropriate to the needs of 
education as perceived by the Division. \/nile cutting exterior decoration, 
wide corridors and the like to save money, tljc Division generally increased 
over-all costs in the pursuit of tasks two and three. 

While the Division of Schooihouse Planning was not initially given power 
over the choice of sites, later legislation required districts to get 
written reconTnienc';r ^ i i^ns on that, too. If the Division failed to approve 
the site, the DisLiict was required to wait thirty days before doing as 
it vished. The Division's concern was two- fold, First, it wanted school 
districts to have competent assistance in selecting school sites and, 
second, it urged the districts to use every legal device, including con- 
demning property, in acquiring ttie best site for the least amount of 
money . 

The Division also urged districts lo take ti-ne for planning. Districts 
tended to wait until schools v;cre overcrowded before doing any planning, 
and they waited to engage an architect vnU i 1 a bond issue was passed. 
The Division therefore moved to require districts to develop a master 
plan which would include the location of all the facilities needed to 
accommodate the maximum number of students. It was a battle getting tlie 
school districts to move ir this direction, however, even when the Division 
volunteered to help. 

Districts generally tended to resent anything that c,\jne between them and 
their architects, and the Division's suggestions vind plans were usually 
not well received. By 1927, legislative efforts were being made to 
eliminate the Division of Schooihouse Plannit^g. In 1933, a major earth- 
quake in Long Beach caused quick passage of the Field Act, giving the 
State the supreiae authority in providing lor structural safety in school 
buildings. The State Division of Architecture was given the responsl- 
^ bilitv for administration of the Field Act, altliough plans had to be 
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approved by the Division of Schoolhousc Planning before going to the 
Division oC Architecture, During the years that followed, tiie Division 
became more consultation-oriented, tlius signaling an end of the earlier 
battles* 

By tlie mid-forties, school districts had begun to move from acquiring 
"available" land to acquiring land better suited to school needs; from 
accepting Lmd "gifts" to purchasing parcels that represented sound, 
long-term investments. The districts began caring less about sites that 
would "show off" tlic school and more about factors that would contribute 
to the most effective and economical operation of the plant. Too, 
rather than placing buildings on new sites without consideration of 
future building, districts were now implementing master plans. 

Changes in the facilities themrjelveji had begun by this time to reflect 
both nev directions in education and advances in technology. As suggested 
before, mult 1-s tor iod buildings with basements gave way to the one-story 
plant, and "finger-type" plans became popular* Such plans provided good 
natural lighting, cross-ventilation, an outdoor classroom for each indoor 
room, and the possibility for easy expansion of the facility. Dark floors 
and fixed fvirniture were abandoned; light interior colors and acoustical 
ceilings became standard, along with furniture designed for flexible 
arrangements , 

With reorganization of California's State Department of Education in 1947, 
the Division became the Bureau of School Planning and was made responsible 
to the Chief of the Division of School Administration. The period between 
1947 and 1957 is sometimes regarded as a decade of state-aid domination. 
In 194?, a $350 million bond issue was approved to implement a state- 
controlled loan and grant program for districts unable to provide needed 
facilities within the legal limitations placed on school districts. The 
State Allocation Board controlled this progr^un and conflicts sometimes 
occurred. The Bureau of School Planning might approve a plan only to 
have the Allocation Board turn it down, since that Board was concerned 
mainly with costs and not with educational needs. 

Since 1957, a number of factors lutve made it possible for the Bureau of 
School Planning to assume a more positive role in helping districts 
better accommodate current changes in educational practice, anticipate 
facility needs arising froui educational trends, and incorporate flexi- 
bility in school design in order to deal witli changes as yet undefined. 

In the last twe : ty yean; schools !iave begun paying greater at ten t ion to 
individual and social neciils. This trend has been reinforced at the 
Federal and Stale level by the allocation of funds for a variety of 
special need pro,f;rams. Programs for adults, the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped arc the bilingual liave all underlined tiie need for new 
educational methods and tiie facilities to house them. 

Until very receiilly, thu only people irwolved in school planning were 
the superintendent J the Board, the architect and sucli sign-off agencies 
as might be required, such as the Bureau of School Planning* Witliin 
the last few years, however, schools and th-^ process by which they 
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are pKinnod iiave beon re-cxcunlned in a much broader context. Jeanne 
Dost, in a paper preso\iLed at the Western Kcgional Science Association in 
1968, discussed the school as multi-fvuKtional within a broad socio- 
economic framework . 

This proposed extension of the role for the school implies 
that educational plai;nin^; should be re-ex;iinined within the 
context of total urban planning by interrelating social, 
cultural, and aoonoraic goals in the school investment decision- 
making process, (Dost, 1968, p.l) 

Theodores et al., in a 1968 publication of the Council of Facility 
Planners , said : 

Depending upon its design characteristics, a school building will 
tend to encourage or inhibit certain instructional program, 
instructional methods, patterns of student and staff interaction, 
patterns of neighborhood organization, and patterns of cost for 
operation as well as for construction. 

Planning a physical facility for education use, therefore, is a 
complex process: it requires attention to political, social, 
fiscal and technical /prof ess ional components. Attention to all 
tlxesG components is not likely to be provided by any one of the 
interested parties. These various parties include: the local 
sc];ool board and its superintendent and staff; local voters and 
taxpayers; the architect; the State Educational Agency; planning 
bodies, police, fire, civil defense and disaster agencies; man- 
power agencies, ^md others, (p. 5) 

The 1971 Guide for the Development of a S chool District Long-Range 
Comprehensive Master Plan , prepared by the Cal i f ornia Bureau of School 
Planning, sees one of the purposes of the master plan as the coordina- 
tion of a program of total school and community planning. Althougli a 
"planning committee" is to conduct the development of the master plan, 
it is to assure that "there is total staff and communit_; involvement in 
the plan development*" Wilson Riles, the California State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, in the t'orewrjrd of To Plan a School (1971), 
states: 

Kffecrlve school planning is a coordinated effort, It requires 
the participatic.^. of sch.ool district administrators, school 
pr inc ipals , teachers , arch i tec ts , laymen , and specialists in 
projecting enrollments, selecting teacliing equipment, designing 
lighting arrangements, and providing; for acoustics. 

Tiic concept of school planning is a dynamic one. In its evolution it 
has clianged to m.eet the needs of our educational pi; i losopli ies , our 
teacliing methods and, Indeed, our society. 
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iVN 0VKRV1[-W OF TliF. HTSTOiaCAL DEVELOPMI-NT 

OF 

SANTA ClAKA COUNTi^ ITS SCHOOLS 



Before 1850: Hides and Tallow 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, the Santa Clara Valley 
served i\s a corridor for Spanish explorers and colonists traveling be- 
tween Monterey and San Francisco. San Francisco Bay had been discovered 
by Portola in 1769, but with the Russians at several locations in Cali- 
fornia, the Spanish needed to select and develop strategic sites to pro- 
tect their position^ Their established positions extended from San 
Francisco to San Diego^ oacli site consisting of a mission and a presidio 
or military garrison. 

On January 12, 1777, the Valley's first mission, Santa Clara de Asis, was 
founded by Father Junipero Scrra on the banks of the Guadalupe River, 
From the Mission, the valley-'-and subsequently tlie coun ty- -der ived its 
name . 

In order to make the presidio and mission self-sufficient, the Spaniards 
usually established a pueblo or farming community to serve as a production 
center i On November 29, 177 7, El Pueblo de San Jose de Guadalupe was 
founded. This was the first civilian settlement to be established in 
California. Hach of the original 14 families in the San Jose Pueblo was 
given supplies and land by the Spanish government and additional lands 
for gra.2ing were conceded. These private land grants were known as 
ranch OS . 

In establishing the missions, Spain made use of the religious and humani- 
tarian zeal of the padres jy assigning tiiem to the Indians as preachers, 
teachers , and disciplinarians . The purpose was to further colonize a 
vast land with those who would then be loyal to Spain. The Indians 
were to serve where there were too few Spanish colonials to fit the 
need {Johnson, 1964, p. 32). The missions, then, were established as 
temporary institutions for the purpose of indoctrinating th.e Indians 
in Christianity and training tliem in the skills which would permit them 
eventually to take over and "hold the land for the king^' {Childers, 
1930, p.708)» It was expected that within the span of ten years the 
Indian would be able to run his own pueblo subject to civil law and 
under the guidance of the regular clergy- The goal was not realized, 
iiowever, since the Indians were not sufficiently advanced to reach 
such a goal in the si\ort period anticipated. 

Laymen got into the business of educating the Indian in 1790 when the 
Governor of California called for artisans and mechanics to work under 
a five-year grant, moving from mission to mission and training Indian 
apprentices. Under this proi^ram, the San Jose Pueblo had instructors 
in tile-making, furniture making, smithing, carpentry and cobbling* 
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In 1793, an order came from the Kin^; of Spain coniniaading all towns of 
Alia California to establish scl;ools to luach Indians reading and writing. 
Iho order also forbade the uj^o of nativo langviagos, Crovcrnor Borica in 
179A sent orders thnt a schcol be established in San Jose, and that all 
parent ^ send their children to school at a inonthly rate of two and a half 
vealcs. At this time, some parents had been teaching their children and 
their neighbors' children reading and writing. Manual Vargas had already 
started San Jo^^e's first formal school in an adobe granary. Governor 
Borica, during a visit to the school, rebuked Vargas for "too mucli 
indulgence in aguardiente'^ (local whiskey) a vice, he declared, '^lot 
to be tolerated in a teacher" (Childers, p. 77), 

By 1799, there were six scliools operating in Alta California. Attendance 
was required of children over seven and under ten, and of noncommissioned 
officers who could not read or write. The curriculum consisted of reading, 
writing and Christian Doctrine. Formal training among tlie pueblo teachers 
was scarce, and the few tOMts available to them consisted of histories 
and volumes of verse. At best, the pueblo schools functioned sporadically 
and many closed completely after a short time. With the inertia of 
cultural disinterest, with commitments to agriculture and ranching, with 
a lack of finances, facilities and persoiTiel, and witli an imported class 
system in which only the upper classes were educated, it is little wonder 
that even royal and governmental decrees did not succeed in establishing 
a lasting educational system. 

But the Spaniards did bring agriculture into the Santa Clara Valley, 
The fruits and garden crops introduced adapted easily to the area's 
climate, and on the ranchos cattle were raised for meat, dairy products, 
hides and tallow. With Mexican independence in 1824 came increased 
production in the fertile Santa Clara Valley. Hides and tallow, by then 
the center of economy, were easily shipprd up the Bay to San Francisco 
and a worldwide market. But on the education front, progress \^as slow. 
There were marked disagreements between tfje Church and the civil author- 
ities, and the result was secularization of the missions. Although 
attempts were made by the government in Mexico City to legislate 
appropriate laws for creating a school system, unfunded plans went 
unrealized . 

Til ere were, however, rancho scliools with the peripatetic schoolmaster 
moving from ranch to ranch, "boarding around," and receiving for his 
efforts meals, lodging and Liundry service. Pupils were taught dancing, 
music, and religion, and the ladies v;ere instructed in "amicability" 
(Childcrs, p. 112). 

In 1846, the year the Americans took over California, there were two 
tijachcrs working in San Jose and op,t,^ in Santa Clara, 

185C- 1900: Hay and Grain 

The .^\merican emigrant brought his sch.ool with him to California in his 
covered wagon or his traveling bag. Children were taught tlieir spelling, 
arithmetic, and geography on their trek westward. Diis pr.ictice was not 
discontinued when the emiv.',rants reached Caliiornia. The new residents 
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also brought with them n sot of other ideals and public education copied 
eastern schools, particularly tliose of New England and New York, Tlils 
"seemingly Inborn idea of public education" the desire of Americans 
to perpetuate their institutions was especially felt in San Jose 
(Childers, pp, 182-3). Tiie period of transition between education under 
the rule of Mexico and under an American educational system is some- 
times called the period of the Emigrant Schools (Herron, 1916). 

The first American school in California was founded at the Santa Clara 
Mission on December 15, 1846^ by Mrs. Olive Mann Isbell at the request 
of persons settled in and around the Mission. Fcrrier (1937 , p. 13) 
provides the following description: 

A room in a dilapidated structure on the Mission grounds, which 
room has been used previously as a stable, was fitted up for the 
purpose; boxes were used for seats, and provision was made for a 
fire on the stone platform in the center, witii a liole in the tile 
roof for the escape of the ascending smoke which failed often to 
ascend. The roof had many leaks, and the cartli floor was often 
wet and damp. The school room supplies were limited to a very 
insufficient number of textbooks oi limited variety, Tliere were 
no slates, no paper, no pencils for sctiool-room use. The teacher 
had a lead pencil which she used at times to print on hev hand 
some difficult letter with which she desired to acquaint her 
pupils. There were approximately twenty-five children in attend- 
ance, and tiie school was conducted for two months. 

Another example of a makesiuft school was Grandma Bascom's blue tent 
which served as a school Itouse in San Jose and as a ciuirch. The school 
was opened at the request of a Mr. Blakeslee, and Mrs. Bascom taught in 
the tent all winter in 1849 (Foote, pp. 72-3). In South County, Gilroy's 
first school was operated in the liome of John Bane during 1852. Between 
1850 and 1870, cattle ranches were more and more confined to the hills 
on the east side of the valley; in the valley more grain and forage crops 
were planted for use in feeding sheds. Betw^ecn 1870 and World War IJ, 
fruits and vegetables would become the principal crops- More profitable 
to grow in the Valley rich soil, such crops along with tiieir related 
mcinuf ac tur ing and services would become Santa Clara County's principal 
source of income. 

Wlien Peter Burnett became California's first civil governor in 1849, 
there were no provisions for creating an educational system for the 
State, Burnett called an election for a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; John G. Marvin was elected and took office in February of 
1851. In his first report to the Legislature, Marvin declared that 
there were 5,000 to 8,000 children between the ages of four and eighteen 
in California and that one-fourth of these were the descendants of 
Spanish Call torn ians ;vho were as yet ^\inconvinced of the necessities of 
education," but who, if Llsuy were lo conipclu wlLli Anglo-Saxon children, 
would find their ^*want of education" apparent. Marvin urged that they 
be included in the state program. He requested, among otiier things, a 
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uniform series oi Loxts and iIk; subs t: i i u L ion oi French and Spanish for 
Latin and Greek in Lhe curriculuiiu Later th,il year Marvin returned with 
a bill, easily passed by tlie Legislature, providing for the survey of 
school lands, the apportionment of school monies and Lhe formation of 
school districts. It was also the first document to clearly define the 
Superintendent's duties 

In 1850, Santa Clara County had been incorporated with boundaries 
marked off to contain about 1300 square miles. The County was composed 
of nine political towships: Almaden, Alviso, Burnett, Fremont, Gflroy, 
Milpitas, Redwood, San Jose and Santa Clara (Foote, p,76), San Jose 
was incorporated in 1850 with a population of 3,000 and was the County's 
largest population center. The subsequent growth of San Jose in that 
century is seen in these population figures: 4,600 (1860), 9,100 (1870), 
12,600 (1880), 18,100 (1890) (From into Commentary No. 222, April 1967, 
Santa Clara County Planning Department). Few figures are available for 
that period for other cities in the county, and several of the original 
toTOships have vanished from the political map. 

In January of 1856, a system of common schools was established in San 
Jose by an ordinance which created the Office of School Superintendent. 
Three years later, the County of Santa Clara was partitioned into eighteen 
school districts, ten within the San Jose To\smship and four each in the 
Fremont and Santa Clara To^vnships. That year's ADA for public schools 
in San Jose was 146. 

Of the twenty-eight schoolhouses built in the County during the ten years 
that followed, many were deemed less than adequate by the County Super- 
intendent. Most school districts failed to vote taxes, or enough taxes, 
for tlie facilities. Ln 1866, State Superintendent John Swett stated that 
twenty-four of the county's schools were a disgrace to the State (lierron) , 

Still the leader in growth and population, San Jose stood out in its 
effort to meet the educational needs of its children, In 1865, the 
Mayor of San Jose told the city council that the two public schools in 
San Jose were full and there was a need to build* A year later, four 
new one-story buildings had been constructed, and in 1868 an eight-room 
school costing $20,000 was opened, Declared a "magri i f icen t edifice," it 
was provided with both water and gas nnd had an exhibition room in its 
attic. 

San Jose's first iiigh school wa:^ begun in 1865. Initially combined with 
the gramniar school and comprised of only five students, the scliool 
graduated lis first class in 1873, Ihc two-year course of study was 
extended to three years in 1877, and still another year was added in 
1897. In the beginning of the secondary school, however, little in the 
building or in the basic course of study differentiated it from the 
grammar school , 

By 1879, there were only 16 high sciiools in all of California. The new 
California Constitution had applied stale sciiool tax for primary and 
grammar schools only. The popular feeling was that until public educa- 
tion was available for all young children, tax monies should not be spent 
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for higli schools* In 1891 a bill was passed which Ttiado it possible to 
establish a higli school by a vote of the people of any city or incor- 
porated towri of 1500 or more, and to create a union liigh school by the 
vote of any two or more adjacent districts (Fcrrier, p. 91). 

Before 1900, four colleges were started in Santa Clara County. In 1851 
two were ci\ai"tered: the University of Santa Clara and California 
Wesloyan College (later moved to Stockton, renamed College of the 
Pacific, the University of the Pacific). In 1872, San Jose was selected 
as the permanent site of California's first State Normal School, During 
its first four years of operation, the school granted 440 degrees. In 
1884, Iceland Stanford announced plans for a university in the northern 
part of Santa Clara County. Endowed with property worth $10,000,000 on 
Stanford's Palo Alto Rancho and $30,000,000 in trust, Leland Stanford 
Junior University opened its doors in 1891. 

1900-1940: Toward a Fully Integrated Agricultural Community 

(Note: Table 1, which provides population data by decade from 1900 
through 1970, will be a useful point of reference througliout the 
rest of this section.) 

The County Planning Department, in its A Study ^ f the Economy of Santa 
Clara County , Part 1 (1967), describes the 1870-1940 period as the 
"fruits and vegetables era." With the profitable production of fruit 
and vegetables underway, new markets were needed. In 1869, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company had connected San Jose to Niles, whicl\ tied in 
with Sr^s main line from Oakland to Sacramento. This gave San Jose a 
transcontinental outlet for its agricultural products. 

Fruit could be gro\*m without irrigation in the western hills (around Los 
Gatos) where the rainfall was adequate and there was protection from 
frost. This "warm belt" became a choice location for orchards. Apri- 
cots were among the first and most successful of the trees planted; the 
French prune, which later became synonymous with Santa Clara Valley, 
was introduced in 1856. By 1930, 65% of the crop land w^as orcliard, 
and 487. of this land was producing either apricots or prunes. 

Manufacturing efforts in the late decades of the nincteetUh century and 
early in the twentieth century were primarily an outgrowth of agriculture, 
(The lack of coal in California forbade the kind of manufacturing prevalent 
in the Hast and Midwest.) The difficulty of shipping fresh fruit stimu- 
lated fruit-drying processes as early as the 1870^ s, and by 1871 tlie 
canning industry was begun with the canning of surplus peaches and pears. 
Many of th^ canneries established before 1900 prospered and dominated 
the national industry by the 1930' s. Government demands for canned 
foods during World War I stimulated production, and by 1920, 35 canneries 
were operating in the Valley, Increased m(^c!i an i :-:a t i on and improved 
techniques enabled them to meet increased agricultural outputs and the 
area became one of the nation's most important c^^nters for fruits and 
vegetables . 
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Historical Population of Cities and County 
Santa Clara County, 1910-1970 
(in l,00b\s) 

From INFO Connncntary No. 222 (April, 1967) and Santa Clara Valley Plans 
(December, 1971) prepared by Santa Clara County Planning Department. 
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As the economy of the Valley and the population grew, so did the educa- 
tional J eds of its childr'.'n* In 1907 , citizens passed bonds making 
$175,000 nvailablu for a new liigli scliooli The new San Jose Kigii School, 
w'hicii opened the following;, year, was the pride of the city and was 
featured on souvenir and public relations brochures for years* Designed 
by a Pasadena architect, the school reflected new trends in education 
and achievements in technology* Saucer (1922) described the new facility 
in some detail; 

The San Jose iiigh School is perhaps the first high school 
building constructed on the university plan* It consists of 
five separate and distinct buildings, so grouped and connected 
as to form one general v:ho^ The administration building, with 
its niassive towers, is tin ril feature; on either side aro 

the classical and science i uu;i>;s; at the rear of these are 
the domestic science and mar.ual arts buildings, They are all 
of th.e same type of arch i tec ture , with rough cement plaster 
exteriors and red tile roofs, and are connected by three 
cloisters. One of these runs tli rough the towers be tween the 
east and west entrance and is crossed by the other two which 
extend from the classical and science buildings to the rear 
end of the group, t'lach of these t\^o side cloisters leading 
to the side entrances oi the assembly hall in the main buildings. 
The east cloister also passes an open court around which are 
located the various departments of the manual arts building. 

In December 1915, the California State Board of [education authorized 
publication of 1000 copies of a high school directory. The high schools 
and student populations reported in Santa Clara County were: Campbell, 
118; Cilroy, 136; Los Gatos, 124; Morgan Hill, 85; Mountain View, 135; 
Palo Alto, 287; San Jose, 1377; Santa Clara, 144. Course offerings 
listed in a similar directory a few years later may reflect differences 
in the populations served and in the educational philosophies of several 
Boards of Education. In Campbell High School, for example, Latin, 
physics and medieval history were taught, as well as carpentry, farm 
mechanics and b lacksmi th ing , In Gilroy High School, French and business 
courses were offered in th.e evening wliile Morgan Hill, with a small 
student population, offered two years of Spanish and no manual arts. 
Palo Alto included courses in military tactics, architecture and 
mechanical drawing ar.d San Jose boasted offerings in Frencfi, Spanish, 
Latin, dressmaking, pattern making, av;riculLure and !>anking. 

In 1920^ San Jose had nearly 10,000 students, and the bond election made 
$400,000 available for high schools and $300,000 for elementary scliools* 
Polytechnic High School v;as built a ye<ir later; and an indoor gym, eight 
classrooms and a lunchroom were added to each elementary school. In 1922, 
the elementary schools in San Jose were appraised at $736,000. 

The economy of California and of the S a Clara Valley had, by the 
mid-twunt ies , beconu^ intL'^;raled u^itli i rest of the country. Growtfi 
now had to bo supported by moans otluir than tlic exploitation and 
processing of natural resources- In 1931, the San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce printed a booklor ontitU'd S.tnta Clara County, California : 
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^'Tb. e Valley o f Heart 's Doli^iit:", Desi^^ncHi to attract both workers and 
industry, the booklet boasted "700 luanui: actor les" and an annual payroll 
of inoro than forty rnilliov^ dollars. In describing the County's nine 
hii^h schools, four junior hlv,hs and eighty-six elementary scliools, the 
booklet especially highlighted their cost and playground space. 

By 19A0, the Santa Clara Valley was largely developed. Besler (1970) 
sees the area at that tiWiC as a textbook ex.^T.ple of a fully integrated 
agricultural community where the cities were functionally related to the 
whole complex. In 1940, San Jose, the county seat, was the center of the 
food processing industry and related industrial development. Stanford 
University, with Palo Alto (a community of about 17,000 people) was the 
focus of the northern end of the Valley. Tlie other towns Mountain 
View, Sunnyvale, Santa Clara, Los Catos, Morgan Hill and Gilroy 
ranging from 1,000 to nearly 7,000, were distributed around the Valley 
and were service centers for roughly 100,000 acres of orchards and 8,000 
acres of vegetable crops. As Besler (1970, p. 2) summarizes it: '^At 
this time Santa Clara County called itself the 'Valley of Heart's 
Delight.' It was beautiful, it was a wholesome place to live, and it 
was one of the 15 most productive agricultural counties in the United 
States/' 



1940-1970; "Slurban" America in the Making 

During the years of World War IT, the agricultural products of Santa 
Clara County were in greater demand tlian ever before, and both agriculture 
and its related industries boomed accordingly. But with new needs brought 
about by the War, industry becr^me more diversified. In 1940, only eight 
per cent of the work force in the County was involved in the manufacture 
of products not related to agriculture* By 1951, more than half the 
w^orkers earned their living outside agri-business and related industry. 

Between 1930 and 1940, the population in the county had increased by 
29,800; in the next decade, it increased by 115,600. The War was, of 
course, boliind this startling increase. A great number of workers had 
come to California to build ships and aircraft and many elected to stay. 
Also, many servicemen who had stopped over in California on tlieir way to 
the Pacific returned to work and llvi; in the state. 

By 1945 subdividers had already begun purchasing orchards, clearing the 
land and building tract homes for returning veterans- The agricultural 
land lost to the subdividers Is reflected in the fact that between 1951 
and 1966, tl{e income from fruits, pjits aiui horrleo dropped from S40,005,000 
to $28,599,000. In 1950, the city of San Jose came under a new and 
a giv*ss i V e a d m i n i s t r a 1 1 o n wh o s e a vo v;e d goal w as to make San Jose the Los 
Angeles of the Korth, and the; expansion that followed v;as largely uncon- 
trolled. 

Land developers bought land where it was cheap, usually in undeveloped 
"county*' areas, which, were ^oou annexed to the city and supplied with 
5trct!ts, sewers, etc, Crcv;tl\ was t?ie policy pursued at all costs and 
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without consideration oi coiKsuquenccti . With developnent scattered, it 
was both difficult and costly to provide urban sei'vices and tax rates 
soared accordingly. '^San Jose/' according to the Stanford Environmental 
law Society (1970), "represents what can happen wi^en a very aggressive 
city government is respot\sible to only a narrow constituency and is 
dedicated to short-sighted goals.*' 

In 1955, the "Agricultural Exclusion Act^^ was passed. This law provided 
that land i'.oned for exclusive agriculture could not be annexed to a city 
witiiout the omer^s consent and that the city could not annex more than 
500 feet of county road without taking in the adjacent property. This 
legislation frightened the cities, and in the 90 days between the passage 
of the legislation and tfui time it went into cffectj the cities anr exed 
wildly. Small unincorporated coimnunlties , afraid of being swallowed, 
became incorporated, Where there had been nine incorporated cities in 
Santa Clara County in 1950, seven more were added in a brief few years. 
Kacii of the cities and the county enacted its owr^ developtient codes and 
confusion reigned. Developers took advantage of the confusion to erect 
marginally standard dwellings on small lot s--some times in areas known 
[historically to be flood plains. FHA and VA underwrote many of these 
developments . 

Social dislocation was another outgrowtii of the County's explosive 
development during the 1950's. Farm workers were displaced and, 
lacking the skills to move into tho new aerospace, electronics and 
other science-oriented industries, many were forced to go on welfare. 
The farmers themselves were, and continue to be, under immense pressure 
to sell out to developers. 

As could be expected, the effect of the building boom on education was 
serious. School districts were unable to catch up with, much less stay 
abreast of, the demands of th^ growing population. Most districts 
found themselves on double sessions even when they were building one 
or more new schools a year. School boundaries were being redrawn each 
year in an effort to make use of all available classroom space. 

By the 1960^ s, attention had been drawn to the adverse effects of 
segregation on learning. By this time, however, the County's "expansion- 
ists" had developed concentrations of both low-cost and high-cost 
housing, and r^egregated nei giiborhoods v;ere the result. Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and blacks lived in the older sections of San Jose and on its East 
Side, while the m.ore affluent whites moved to the west side or the more 
expensive communities up tluv Peninsula, 

Today, Santa Clara County has 33 scliool districts (plus four community 
college districts). They range from a one-scl^ool district serving 
about a do^en children to the massive San Jose Unified Scliool District 
which servos 36,806 students. The total poptdation as of October, 

1972 , was 282, ^0 . . 
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PART IVO: FOUR DISTRICT CASE: STUDH^S 



San Jose Unified: A Case Study 

During the early yctirs of Sc^n Jose's public school system, planning was a 
loose and informal process, SchooL^; vjerc built as they were necessary 
and could be afforded. What's more, they were located according to the 
availability and price of land. The first four schoolhouses , one for each 
ward of the town, were built on donated land and consisted of eight class- 
rooms, four on each of two floors. Predictions of future demands for 
services were determined by a majority of "I reckon^s'' on the school 
board, Because change was neither intense nor rapid, planning, as a formal 
operation, was deemed unnecessary and even frivolous. 

By the turn of the century, however, growth had become steady, and with 
it, school services expanded. In 1925, San Jose Unified changed from the 
1-8 grade division with no special distinction between elementary grades 
and junior high, to its present grade structure: 6 years of elementary 
school, 3 years of junior high and 3 years of high school. The district 
had expanded its staff and facilities to handle a total enrollment of 
about 11,000 children and, in addition to the business office, the district 
now staffed a guidance office providing a variety of non-teaching 
educat iona 1 services . 

Before 1940, the district had been able to cover capital outlay expenditures 
for the renovation of extant facilities, the purchase of new sites, and the 
construction of new plants, without straining the tax-paying public 
inordinately. In fact, only twice during this period had it been necessary 
to assess a special building tax to be added to the normal tax rate: at 
the height of the inflation preceding the depression of '29, fifteen cents 
was added to the normal tax rate; and in '32-^33, when the supply of money 
was severely limited, two cents was added. 

But when the post-war population boom made it apparent that the demographic 
character of the city was going to change radically, San Jose Unified 
girded itself by initiating a major building program. Funded through 
federal and state inonies as well as local taxes, the program was to continue 
through the r)50^s and result in the present distribution of facilities. 
Some insigiit into liie practice of planning is gained by the examination 
of this building program, its intents and its results. The case of Broadway 
Klemt^ntary in Willow Glen is particularly useful in this regard, 

I 

Willow Gien is a residentjial neighborhood subdivision of San Jose comprised 
almost exclusively of si^igle family dwellings, witii commercial strips 
lining the main streets, Willow Street and Lincoln Avenue. Once a small- 
plot farm area, its present form evolved as nev; houses were interspersed 
between existing houses. As a result, and unlike most rtsi<jenlial sub- 
divisions in the San Jose area, there are houses of various ages in the 
ne ighborhooc . 
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In 1945-46j Willow Clen two elementary sclioolsj Gardner and Willow 

Glen, serving 500-600 children. With post-war growth applying pressure 
on the two schools, San Jose Unified moved into action and by mid-1946j 
the school board had passed ^'the usual resolution for acquiring property 
by condemnation/^ A parcel was eventually clioscn midway between the 
two existing schools at tlic corner of Willow Street and Lincoln Avenue^ 

Several factors entered into the selection of the site. ^'On the basis 
of available data," connnentcd Dr. C. L. Suf field, the district's 
thorough business manager, in a letter to the board, "there exists or 
impends an acute shortage of educational facilities/^ in the Willow 
Glen neighborhood. Dr. SufflelJ recommended that the land on the corner 
of Willow and Lincoln be acquired and that on the site should be built 
a school of from five to seven classrooms for grades K-4 only. Suf field 
went on to point out that a number of children were w^alking more than 
1/2 mile to school presently and that many were forced to cross busy 
Lincoln Avenue. The proposed i:ite v;ould solve this problem. Suffield 
explained that the area was well built up and tliat the district was 
lucky to get the two acres at the Willow-Lincoln site. ^nIiIIo the site 
''cannot be considered sufficiently large to build a large eleniennary 
sch.ool plant," Dr » Suffield noted^ " ^angcr children need less play area," 
Hence, the limit to the lower grades* 

In late 1946, the hoard cominiss ioned Ernest J. Kump as the architect for 
the new school. He was advised In a memo from the superintendent that 
the school was to be "a neighborhood scliool, homogeneous of pupils and 
parents and encouraging intimacy between parents and teachers." He was 
given no other instructions. 

In February of 1947 , San Jose Ur.'ficd's superintendent requested a 
construction loan from the CivHlan Production Administration, stating 
that the purpose of the Broadway facility was to "relieve over -crowding 
in the lower grades," By July construction had begun and at the April 
7, 1948 board meeting, it was resolved "that ti\e Board of Education 
authorize the superintendent of schools to accept the Broadway School 
from the firm of E. A. Hathaway and Company as being completed in 
accordance with plans and specifications as of Tuesday, April 8, 1948," 
Since its opening in September of 1948, Broadway School has been 
expanded to include the otiu^r elementary grades. However, no other 
school has been required to h:andle changes in the ne igliborhood ' s 
population . 

It must be concluded, then, that Broadv;ay School, and the process 
which led to its construction, v;as successful in permanently (these 
past twenty- five years) relieving th.e pressure of over-crowding in 
the other schools in the area, Much of this success must be ascribed 
to the character of tun neighborhood and its relatively low housing 
density. U is, however, a credit to Dr. Suffield and his staff that 
their plans \v'ere cfteclive i ; ; hrinL^rn; a]:>oiit tlie desired result. More- 
over, Broadway Sciiool is todav comple-uentary to the neighborhood 
character and is a ,v-eneral asset to tl^^ Willow Glen area. 
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Thu school district, particularly in Its planning role, is an agent of 
comprehensive change, Decisions regarding the placement of school 
facilities, curriculum units and even personnel practices liave a total 
Impact much broader than the artificial boundaries defined on maps. 
Broadway School, the exception rather than the rule, contributed to the 
Willow Glen community. It affected and was affected by the neighborliood* 
As a community institution, the sciiool district must realize its relation 
to community planning and specify this relationship in its planning 
decisions. San Jose Unified, like most school districts, has been lax 
in this regard. Many of the dysfunctional aspects of present educational 
planning are traceable to the discontinuity between the school and the 
larger community/ 

The relationship betvv'cen school and cotiimunity Is evident in neighborhood 
change. Four typos of neighborhood change have occurred in San Jose 
Unified. In each, historically, the District has lakr^n no initiative* 
Rather, it has responded to the changes as though by reflex. 

One type of neighborhood change is that of ^'age rarefaction" suci\ as is 
occurring in certain tracts of the Almaden subdivision in tiie extreme 
southern part of San Jose Unified. The semi-custom houses in these 
tract-> cost $35,000 to $45,000 when they were built, 10 to 15 years ago. 
Values have increased by more thian $1,000 per year, keeping housing in 
the area expensive and exclusive* Most of the houses have four bedrooms, 
some five and a few three* The population of the area is mostly pro- 
fessional, well-educated, and white. Because of these conditions, few 
very young families enter the neighborhood, and the first-owner families 
no longer have young children. Carried to extreme (as has happened, for 
example, in the Farm Kill subdivision of Redwood City in neighboring 
San Mateo County), the process leads to a neighborhood which needs no 
elementary school* In such a case, the school district may end up witli 
an empty school plant. San Jose Unified located the Almaden Schools on 
the fringes of the neighborhoods which are undergoing rarefaction, 
rather tlian in their centers and thereby reduced much of tlie problem. 

Neighborhoods may also become dilapidated, as has been tlie case with 
substantial portions of the northern third of San Jose Unified. The 
houses in this area are very old and are, from the standpoint of most 
families, located poorly. Consequently, the actual market values are 
depressed* The neighborhoods are not generally well taken care of; most 
of the people who live there are poor, and many are members of minority 
groups. Schools have had no direct bearing on this process. San Jose 
rnified has varied the staffs and tiie curriculum services of tiie schools 
in the area but has made no attempt to relate school plans to area goals. 
Though this neighborhood is vastly different from Almaden, tlie schools of 
the two areas are not dls tinguisi^ed in regard to planning. LiLtle, if, 
indeed, any, consideration lias boon given the cultural, economic and 
intellectual variables whicli dlstinguisli the northern district from the 
southern. Instead, planning has been based on numbers of cliildren nnd 
population densities. 
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llie central area of San Joae, much of which Is dilapidated, is slated 
for renewal. Hie bulk of the renewal funds are going to build a 
financial plaza and renovate the down to^^ni section. Though no school 
will be imniedlately affected by the renewal plan, it is likely that 
the central schools, particularly Longfellow and Edison, someday will 
be» There are apparently no present plans to deal with this situation 
when it arises. If residential renewal is planned by the city for this 
area, San Jose Unified should be aware of this fact and gauge its 
planning efforts accordingly. 

Neighborhoods such as the Edison/Longfellow area may also be industrialized 
and the housing displaced. This would result in the closing of schools 
or relocation of buildings. Again, if the district has a concrete plan 
of action for this contingency, it is not discernible, 

Throughout San Jose Unified^ s history of facility planning, decisions 
have been made in response to a set of demographic conditions which 
are assumed to be beyond the reach of ditjtrict influence. That the 
San Jose Unified School District has managed to keep abreast of its 
space requirements is a credit ... tiiat it has failed to take a direct 
and forceful hand in community planning is a serious fault. 
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Gllroy Unified: A Caf>e Study 

(lilroy is tlie southernmost community in Santa Clara County. At the 
crossroads of the Santa Clara Valley, it is 28 miles from San Jose, 16 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, 78 miles from San Francisco, and 40 miles 
from Monterey. A major highway and a railroad run through the center of 
town. The community of C^'Mroy has functioned as a service cent-^r for 
the surrounding agricultural area. Today, Gilroy has nearly 13,000 people. 
In addition to supporting farming, cattle raising, and dairying activities, 
it has 35 food processing and manufacturing plants with an annual payroll 
of 23 million dollars. 

Until 1950, growth had been slow but steady since the town's incorporation, 
as Table 2 shows, in the twenty years between 1950 and 1570, the popula- 
tion increased from 4,900 to 12,665* With the continued urbanization of 
Santa Clara County and the growing scarcity of land for development in 
San Jose, Gilroy undoubtedly will experience rapid growth during the next 
decade. Whether or not any lessons have been learned through the 
"slurbanizatlon^' of other areas of Santa Clara County, described so 
dramatically by Belser (1970), remains to be seen* 



TAbLE 2 

POPUIATION GROWni OF GILROY, 1870-1970 
(in 1,000's) 



187G 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 



1.6 
K6 
K7 
1.8 
2.4 
2.9 



1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 



3.3 
3.6 

4.9 
7.3 
12.7 



Gilroy Unified School District has been in existence since 1966. It 
serves the town of Gilroy, and adjacent unincorporated areas. At present, 
it has six elementary schools, one junior high and one higli school (see 
map on page 24) and 4,879 students as of October, 1973< Cilroy 
also has Gavilan Community College, opened in 1966, which currently 
serves 1,768 students. Fifty-four percent of the students are Spanish 
surnamcd . 

Throughout the early years of Gilroy' s public school system, the process 
of facility planning mirrored tlie rural community's simple and straight- 
forward way of life. Considering the amount of time and u^ork required 
today to get from the recognition of a need for a new facility to the 
openi:..; of a new plant, these old Board minutes are refreslni^g: 
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Gilroy Board - May 10, 1868 

The old school hoUsSe not being large enough to accommodate 
the children of said District, It was decided that we build 
a new one to cost $4,000, also to sell the old school house, 
and a portion of the lot, also to buy a portion of land of 
M. W. Hubbard in order to square the lot and make It extend 
from Church Street to Rosanna Street, also that an elcct:lon 
should be held August 20th 1869 for the purpose of voting a 
tax to build a new school iiouse. 

A $.70 tax was subsequently voted, and on July 10, 1869 the minutes 
read: 

At a district meeting, Mr. Burrows was appointed to furnish 
plans and specifications for the building of the new school 
house, Iso decided that we let the building of said house 
to the lowest responsible bidder. 

During the late 1800's and early 1900's, several practices were 
commonly used to relieve crowding in classrooms without building new 
facilities. It was not unusual to promote the better students to the 
next department when a given classroom was crowded. In 1897, for 
example, teachers were directed to promote "on trial," eighth grade 
students with grades above 80% into high school. Sometimes the Board 
used what is today called "found space." In 1911, for example, the 
gronmiar school was severely overcrowded and the Board directed the 
Principal to see about renting a room from the old Methodist Church, 
provided that the rent did not exceed $100 for the ten-montii school 
year. Cilroy's first hi^h school, built in 1898, was not torn down 
until 1960. It was closed many times because of age and disrepair; 
however, according to Board minutes, one or two rooms were always 
being cleaned up and remodeled and pressed into use when an additional 
classroom was needed for one grade or another or when a special interest 
class, such as band, had no place to go. 

For one liundred years, then, the Cilroy school system met the problem 
of overcrowding with piece -meal building and a variety of stopgap 
measures. Simple obstacles had been overcome with simple programs. By 
the early 1960's, however, Gilroy had begun to feel the effect of the 
county-wide population explosion. School operation was becoming much 
more complex. Restrictions related to zoning, building, etc., were 
being imposed by various governmental units. In 1964, the still not 
unified districts, Gilroy Klemcntary and Cilroy High School, turned to 
StanfordVs School of Kducation for assistance. 

The Stanford report, entitled "Sciiool Planning for Growing Gilroy, 
1964-74," noted that ^-rowth would probably be on the west and north- 
west side ot town, in t'^c area between the Santa Cruz Mountains on the 
west and Monterey !{igliway on the east. In 1962, a General Plan had 
been adopted for the Gilroy Plannli^g Area calling for the retention of 
the prime agricultural land to the east of a proposed new freeway in 
its present use. Tliu lOOi. General Plan showed the majority of residential 
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housing unit:s to be low density, that is, 0-2 dwelling units to the acre* 
The Stanford report, liowcvcr, predicted that because of the high cost of 
land, housing was more likely to be medium density. The report cautioned: 
*'Only the strength and effectiveness of the zoning regulations will keep 
the development at a reasonable density level/' 

The General Plan had revealed that In ::he Gilroy Planning Area, 26,000 
acres of land were suitable for development. In 1962, only 1,883 acres, 
or 7,2% of the total potential urban acreage, had been developed. The 
Stanford report (1964, p. 44) had this to say about the rate of growth: 

The rate of growtli is dependent on many influences, such as the 
general employment picture in Santa Clara County, or the date of 
completion of the freeway to San Jose, over whicli the Gilroy 
area has no control. It will also depend on some influences which 
the citizens can oontrol--the zoning regulations and the extension 
of water and sewer connections, for example. With growth seemingly 
inevitable, the school district must plan to meet the needs which 
will arise from it. 

The Stanford study went on to make specific recommendations for 
the acquisition of tour sites, two for elementary plants and two 
for high schools* Speaking generally, the report concluded (p. 46): 

Site acquisition should only be made after a thorough study 
of proposed street and utility plans and of the interrelation- 
ship of each of the sites to the others. Careful study must 
also be made each year of growth and enrollment trends. Careful 
planning and cooperation will enable school districts of the area 
to meet the needs of the future as part of an on-going program- 
Subsequent to the study, two sites were acquired, one for a high school 
and one for an intermediate unit* These remain the only two undeveloped 
sites held by the District. 

In the sixties, the California State Department of Education encouraged 
the unification of numerous small districts by providing a financial 
incentive to districts voting for unification. In 1966, an election 
united Gilroy Elementary and Gilroy High Scliool Districts and added 
two single-school districts which served agricultural areas outside 
the town of Gilroy. In tl^is way, Gilroy Unified increased the geo- 
graphical area it served. 

In 1968, a revised General Plan for the Gilroy Planning Area was 
adopted by the Gilroy City Council .^nd the Gilroy City Planning 
Commission. The new General Plan, which covers approximately 60 
square miles :\nd includes Gilroy and surrounding incorporated areas, 
was prepared by Duncan and Jones, Urban Planning and Design Consul- 
tants, in cooperation with a (Utizens Advisory Committee, Local 
educators were represented on the Advisory Committee, as were members 
of the Schools, Recreation and Open Space Subcommittee, 
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Section K of the Ccnoral Plan (p. 48), as wvAl as Appendix G, provides 
racommcndat ionf; for school pJnnt ilcvelopmen t , Site sii^e rcco™endations 
are 10 ."icrcs for elementary schools, 20 for intermediate schools and 50 
for high schools. The Plan links school sites, where possible, to the 
extensive open space trail syyten^ the Plan describes. Elementary schools 
have been spaced on the Plan to serve a population of frorrt 3,500 to A, 500, 
The Plan suggests that neighborhood centers and parks be developed in 
conjunction with elementary schools, In all, the Plan calls for 14 new 
elementary schools. Intermediate schools have been spaced on the Plan to 
serve populations of approximately 1A,000 each, while the high schools 
will accominodate populations of between 20 and 25 thousand. 

One other event should be mentioned ti\at has had statewide implications 
for school planning while remaining outside the control of school districts-- 
the Field Act. The earthquake precautionary measure, enacted in the 30' s 
but not enforced until recently, requires school buildings to meet specific 
building standards. In Gilroy, it resulted in 26 classrooms being closed 
and replaced by relocatable classrooms on present sites. Although enforce- 
ment of the Field Act imposed hardships on many school districts, it pro- 
vided the opportunity to reconsider the location of the affected sites in 
view of present needs. 

As has been mentioned, school personnel were a part of the Advisory 
Committee developing Gilroy's present General Plan* Today, a member of 
the central office staff is also a member of the Gilroy Planning Commission, 
The present Superintendent is an active member of the In terdis tr ic t Planning 
Council (TDPC), an agency consisting of county district superintendents 
who are attempting to influence planning decisions made by various govern- 
mental units* Recently (September, 1972) IDPC, with the assistance of 
the Santa Clara County Planning Department, prepared a position paper on 
housing as it related to the South Santa Clara County Planning Program, 
The South County district supt^r iatendcnt s (Gilroy, Morgan Hill, Gavilan College) 
provided a statement on housing which described the legal requirements for 
integrated schools and whicl\ explored the relationship between housing and 
integration* Several recommendations were made* 

In effect, then, Gilroy school personnel are beginning to take a far more 
active role in conuiiunity planning. In order to do this, they arc having 
to learn more about the people and agencies making decisions or having 
available the data and expertise to help the District plan* Conversely, 
the people and agencies in positions of power are learning more about 
the problems and concerns of Gilroy 's schools in relation to the community. 
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Morgan Hill Uuitiud; A Case Study 

Morgan lUll lies between Gilroy, the southernmost connuinity in Santa 
Clara County, and San Jose. Monterey Road (Highway 101) runs through 
the central business district just as it does in Gilroy. The community 
lies on a long, n^irrow strip of the valley floor and to its west are 
the spurs of the Santa Cru:: Mountains, According to the latest census, 
the population of Mor^;an Hill is 6,'^+85. 

Morgan Hill was incorporated in 1893 and grew slowly, staying around 
600 from 1910 to 1920, reaching 900 in 1930 and 1,000 in 19^0. The 
population spurted to 1600 by 1950, to 3100 by 1960, and more than doubled 
by 1970 at 6500, Since it is not completely urbanized, Morgan Hill's 
growtii potential is great. Present estimates place tiie towti's 1980 
population at 13,000. 

At present, the District has eight elementary schools and one high 
school. Knrol lo-.ent figures for October, 1972, show a total of 3,498 
elementary sciiool children, an increase of 8% over the previous year, 
and 1,401 secondary students. A 1971 racial/ethnic survey showed the 
students to be 32 .67, Spanish sur named, 6.77- members of other minority 
groups and 63. 4 X w[\ite. 

The first school in Morgan Hill was in the Methodist Church (1893). 
T\^'o years later, the Machado School was opened. As the stors goes, 
three fanners were discussing the need for a scliool wlien one of them, 
Bernard ^^achado, was prevailed upon to provide a couple of a res for 
the school. The irnme school built on the Machado site has ooen in 
use until recently when the Field Act forced its closing. The school 
population has been as lov; as 7 or 8 children and as high as 75 (during 
World War 11). Machado remained a one -school district until 1966 when 
it was urUfled, over tlie "no" vote of its families, witli Morgan Hill. 
Today, a relocatable unit at the site houses approximately 50 children, 
grades 1-3. 

The liigh scliool distr ic t jknown as Live Oak, was organized In 1904. The 
organisation meeting included Morgan Hill School District, Paradise 
Sciiool District, Mac'nado, Burnett, Packwood and San Martin. Tlie high 
school began that fall in the Morgan ijill Grammar School with the 
principal spending one-th. Ird of h.is time as principal of the grammar 
sc'nool. In the spring of 1905, tiic present high school site was 
chosen. Despite <ni offer by a P^oard member of tv:o acres of lard In San 
Martin and $2 ,000, the facility was built in Morgan [{ill. Over the 
years, the high school campus has been enlarged and new buildings have 
been added as new educational needs have duve loped, The present campus, 
like tliat of (Ulroy's tiigh scliool, displays buildings of varying ages 
an d architectural s t y 1 e s . 

Presently, the District lias a r.ov; high school under construction [:ast of 
the nev: freev.'ay in ,ui area /.oned for low density iiousing according to 
Morgan Hill's {aaieral Plan, adopted in November, 1969. The principal 
and faculty of hive Oak './orked with the arcliitect in developing plans 
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for the new school. In 196b, tho hi ui ict. obialnud a no-interest planning 
loan for $40,000, A previous bond t^b-. iLon (1967) failed as have three 
since tliat time. The design for the row plant meets the need for flexi- 
bility. The design is .\ shell lath no interrL^il load-bearing walls, and 
with heating, li^^hting aj)d ai rcorditioninvi \inits in the ceiling. Internal 
'^vaIls" can be placed v;liere thtv are needed and are so constructed that 
they can be taken dovra or put up by t)io District's maintenance crew. 

The Morgan Hill Unified School District serves a much larger area than 
the city of Morgan i{ill. Unification in 1966 brought together four 
elementary districts (sonne of them the results of earlier unification) 
and one high school district. Today, the area served by Morgan Hill 
Unified stretches from the Stanislaus County line to the Santa Cruz 
County line and Includes 296 square nllcs. As an employee of the District 
pointed out, if the area had the same population density as San Francisco, 
it iv^ould have a population of 4,500,000 people. The size of the area and 
the fact that not one but several governmental jurisdictions nearby are 
involved (Morgan Hill, San Jose, Santa Clara County) have not made 
facility planning an easy task. The successive unifications, tliough 
legally accomplished, did not create a single geograpiiic eutity with a 
sense of common community identity. 

Morgan Hill operates under a General Plan adopted in 1969* The section 
hrvving to do with scliools is similar to that in the Gilroy General 
Plan (described in the foregoing section), although it is nmch less 
specific. The >'organ Flill Plan preserves an open-space area in the 
cast and west foothills. The agricultural area, east of the new freewayj 
remains low density as do some areas west of Monterey Highway. The area 
between Monterey Highway and L lu . t recway is zoned for industry while 
the areas immediately adjacent to >!tvaterey Highway as it rixus through 
town are zoned commercial. Morgan Mill is, of course, just one area 
served by the school district, 

Morgan Hill Unified, together witli 'illroy, is actively involved witli 
tiie planning efforts of the Intor-Di >^ir ict Planning Council. However, 
since Morgan Hill's situation appears to be more complex than Gilroy's, 
it will require greater effort for Morgan Hill to successfully meet the 
needs of the children it is expected to serve in the decades ahead. 
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Los Altos Elementary; A Case Stud y 

In their book, published in 1939, the authors of California, A Guide to 
the Golden State describe Los Altos, then witli a population of 2,000, as 
'^noted for its gardens and country club, where houses among oaks overlook 
the valley orchards.^' The minutes of the Board of Trustees meeting for 
the Los Altos School District of January 6, 1969, offer this description 
of the coinmunlty: 

The population of Los Altos and Los Altos Hills is 30,295, It 
is a bedroom community 38 miles south of San Francisco on the 
peninsula and adjacent to Stanford University. The average 
family income is $15,800 and the average educational level of 
adults is 14.2 years. There are many professional people in 
the community with universities, electronics and research and 
airlines and medical professions represented. Ninety-five 
percent of the children go to college and parents have high 
expec tat ions of the elemen tary and the high school districts. 
The district is within the boundaries of the Mountain View-Los 
Altos high School District. 

The school system described in this case study serves children attending 
kindergarten through eighth ^;rade who reside in Los Altos, Los Altos Hills 
and a small portion of Mountain View. It is the history of a residential 
conununity which experienced remarkable growth within a very short period 
of time. Dr. O'Dell of Stanford, in a 1950 report, identified it as 
"a community in transition and laboring at it hard." 

Tiie towii developed out of two land grants which were later divided 
into ranches and orchards and are nou subdivided into the present 
residential coinnunity. An early school of record is the one created 
by the Taaffe family on its Purissima Ranch for the Taaffe children. 
Most ctiildren attended scl.ool in the nearby town of Mountain View. 
In 1908, the Peninsular Railroad (electric) was put into service 
between Los Altos, Palo Alto and the Stanford campus. The Los Altos 
coiTununity was by then beginning to establish its owl^ identity, and in 
1908 and 1909, its owi") school classes were held on the second floor of 
Guy Shoup's building on the corner of Main and Second. All eight 
grades were taught by one teacher. On February 8, 1909, the Los Altos 
School District was created. It covered 15 square miles and was 
designed to provide education for all tiie children in and surrounding 
the town of Los Altos. 

In 1910, the district issued a bond for $1,500 to purchase land for a 
sciiool site. So:ne coTniiiun i ty members felt llie five citl:^ens wlio backed 
the purchase were "profligate" spenders. The Board of Trustees would 
frequently experience this kind of criticism as it teetered between 
trying to provide adcqv.r^e i.'d\ic a t iona I facilities and yet adhere to a 
tight budget and a strict list of priorities. 

Prior to the period of greatest expansion following World War II, 
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Board members frequenLly Look direct responsibility for contracting and 
supervising construction, maintenatK'o , ordoring of busses and equ-'pnient, 
purchase of insurance and the goiieral supervision of personnel. As the 
District grew, trustees turned ovar the daily operatio: of the schools 
and supervision of its curriculum to the superintendent, business manager 
and district office staff, who replaced the teacher-principal. 

During the 30 's a primary concern of the Board was the structural safety 
of its school. At this time, cotmunication was begun with the State 
Department of Architecture and the Division of Schoolhouse Planning. The 
latter in particular maintained a close association with the District and 
performed great service over a long period of time. The Board also con- 
tracted the services of an architect and, as sciiools and classrooms were 
added, a master plan for location, design and construction began to 
emerge. 

Bond elections were both passed and defeated as the District struggled 
vith initial growth. Committees of teachers and citizens provided input 
for school design as well as costs. Many of the suggestions were incor- 
porated in the planning for futur? building. 

In 1944, Ardis Egan became ti^c District's first Superintendant and served 
until his retirement in 1964. Minutes of Board meetings indicate he was 
a strong leader who managed to provide facilities for the students during 
the period of greatest growth. The towu of Los Altos became incorporated 
in 1950 and he and the Board established some liaison with its Planning 
Department during the period of growth. Kgan and ilie Board, along with 
town and county planners tried to plan on the basis of growth projections 
and predictrons of shifts in student population as housing construction 
continued in Los Altos, This first era, lasting from the creation of 
the district until the end of V/orld War II, can be thouglit of as the 
period of the small -town school. 

The next period, fiowevor, was one of dramatic growth, lasting through the 
50's, beginning to level in the 60*s, and starting to decline in 1967. 
These enrollment figures tell the story; 



Year: 


Enrollment 


Year : 


Fnrol Iment 


Year; 


Enrol Iraen t 


1915 


90 


1953 


3,030 


1960 


5,654 


1938 


300 


1954 


3,596 


196 5 


5,838 


19A0 


300+ 


1955 


4,304 


1966 


5,924 


1945 


557 


1956 


A, 638 


1967 


5,597 


1946 


616 


195 7 


5,012 


1970 


5,146 


1951 


1,463 


1958 


5,500 


1971 


4,871 


1952 


2,451 


1959 


5,63 7 







"rhrougl\ the IQ'jO's, tiu: District was h.ard-pre.sscd to keep up with the 
student population. 1 1 could not finance and build schools fast enougfi 
to meet the demand, nor was there any trainir.>; except past experience to 
prepare the citi/^ens for the new problems. 
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In 1952, tlie Supor inlotuicu t had to explain to his board that Los Altos 
had become one of the ^'empty pocket" districts because assessed 
valuatioi^ had not kept up with the population influx and birth rate* 
This meant that even with all the state aid possible, the District 
would liave only ^Sninlmum educational facilities compared with the 
districts in the state as a whole.'' At this tline, the assessed 
valuation of the Dit^trict was $16,080,120. 

Later in '52, the Trustees created a Building Advisory Council made 
up of interested citi^ens, With enrollment around A, 600 expected by 
March 1956, the group recommended both construction and site acquisi- 
tion. By fall of ^53, the Board had applied for six building sites 
under state aid. These were to be strategically placed in accordance 
with growth and future subdivision plans. The Master Plan for Los 
Altos then began to sliow schools and sites for future schools in accord 
with the District's long-range planning. Vern Hall of the State 
Committee on School District Reorganization, felt that schools should 
be built in areas considered "population centers rather than (according 
to) District boundaries." But the Board did not agree, being concerned 
with providing the small local school. They felt another plan might 
result in loss of control and autonomy ^'removing control of the schools 
from the people they serve." 

Following a successful bond and tax election the next year, the Super- 
intendent stated his belief that enrollment could reacli 9,107 by the 
time the community reached saturation. The Superintendent also suggested 
a more accurate system for projecting areas of population growth by 
dividing the District into twelve areas rather than three. 

During the three years that followed, the District was busy selecting 
sites and designing new facilities. In 1957 , tlie Board was complimented 
by the County Planning Commission for securing its sites with foresight. 
Credit was j^iven the Super In tenden t and the Citizen's Committee on 
Growth and Expansion for purchasing Its locations before saturation. 
The Committee later projected an enrollment of 6,900 pupils by 1962, 
and declared the need for 507, more facilities In the years 1959-1961. 

A year later, a bond election failed and much of the student population 
had to go on double session* Additions were being made to some schools 
and were needed at others. Eventual enrollment was still predicted to 
be 9,000 and it was thought at least 76 rooms would be needed by 1962 at 
a cos t of about 2 . 5 mil lion dol lars . 

Despite the predicted needs, however, there was resistance to higher 
taxes by some of the citizens, and alternatives were suggested to the 
recommendations of the Board and of the Committee of Growth and Ex- 
pansion. A group of taxpayers recommended a bond election for $800,000 
and suggested that the District drop its plan for building in 1962 and 
1963. The gro\ip felt there was no indication where "future need" 
would be likely to occur and recommended additions to present structures : - 

^^^^^^^ r The taxpayers' group considered it better 

to have one large school than two smaller schools. This strategy, they^^^^^:- r ^ 
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coatundiLid, would also save ::.onc> since only ont: schCs>l would have to be 
staffed with adrDinislrat ivo jnu'sonnel. 

This kind of tlunklng was, of course, in contrast to the traditional 
approach suggested by state :u\d local planning. The State had continually 
recommended the purchase of sites early and ti;e building of a scliool as 
soon as four or more classrooms were t\eeded in a certain locality, 
Following conurAuuty iu f onnat ional niee lings cUid a questionnaire survey 
which showed overwhelming support for three-year financing and .1 five- 
year- to-sat'*ra t ion construction proe,rani, $2,050,000 bond ejection was 
passed in Los Altos in September of 1959. 

A year later tiie Board was inforn^ed thnt it was not likely to qualify 
for rr.uch state aid during tne next few years since its school population 
seemed to be leveling off .ind there was an increase in assessed valuation. 
A bond, without state aid, is difficult to repay* The Board decided to 
get out of the state aid program nnd to postpone selling any future 
bonds, constructing buildings as mucli as possible with monies generated 
by its tax rate. In May of 1961 , a vote for a $2»44 tax rate was passed. 

By the fall of that year, fourteen schools were in operation and one 
site was left undeveloped. Some schools had received one or more 
additions. Not including sites and with, some rough estimates of additions 
and improvements, the cost to the District for this building program must 
have exceeded $4.3 million. 

Wliilc student population peaked in 1965-66, there was still a concern for 
building because, as stated in a cltii^en's report to the Board, cliildren 
residing in the District will be growing up and moving out and, as this 
occurs, "families with younger children will move into the district to 
replace them/' The anticipated maximum size of the school population was 
now around eight thousand. 

A year later, however, all earlier predictions were abandoned. Enroll- 
ment at the beginning of the 1967-68 year showed a decrease of 102 pupils. 
In December, a member of the Board produced a study on enrollment which 
showed projections that ADA migliL drop to 5,610 by the end of that school 
year and that yearly decrea:;os of 250 to 300 would bring enrollment 
figures dow^n to about 5,000 by 1969-70. 

Enrollment as reported in the Directory of Santa Clara County Schools, 
1972-73, is 4,638. Projections made in 1970 indicate that 4,815 
students were expected to be attending?; in 1974-75 and 4,236 by 1978-79. 
It would appear that tiic drop ir^ ADA may even be greater. Before such 
a predict ion can be made, however , a great deal of data must be considered* 
For example, many large and expensive liomes are still occupied by owners 
whose children have growi^ up and moved away. New homes continue to be 
built which cost upwards of $50,000 and are tl^ercfore out of the reach 
of younger families. Moreover, a survey of tl^e area gives the general 
impression that it was developed capriciously witli houses built wlietc : 
the price was right for the developer and buyer, As a result of this 
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practice, new dovol opments svirromul open area;^-. 

The County Planning DepartmcM^t reports that tho assessed valuation 
for Los Altos was $84,530^000 for 1971-72 and S3O,40S,000 for Los Altos 
Hills for the s.une period. Mountain View, a small portion of whose 
population is served by the Los Altos District, reports an assessed 
valuation for the school district as of March, 1971 of $131,517,000 
net and $25,200 per student. The Los Altos District, in 1970-71, 
had the largest number of dollars per /\DA aniong districts in the 
county with a student population over 500, 

fhe comniunity seems interested in its school system. The citizens, 
primarily white, upper middle class and college educated, have high 
aspirations botli for their children and for their schooling, More 
than 75% of the fourth, sixth and seventh grade pupils scored above 
the national average on a standardized general ability test given in 
1969, A citizens' coinmittee which worked on curriculum in the 1950's 
expressed the desire that the children be taught the "basics,*^ be given 
the desire to learn, and be taught discipline* Board meetings are well 
attended. Community meLTibera have served on committees, attended meet- 
ings with the Trustees, and, even though they may vote in opposition, 
participate in the tax and bond elections. 

It is suggested that the population represented here is one which has 
inherited a concept of traditional education. Members of the community 
expect their c'uildren to be served as they were served. They consider 
schooling in its traditional form a path to success. Some comments 
made at Board meetings suggest that innovatioti comes slowly. Several 
times when the District was in the eye of a storm, a citizen or consultant 
would encourage innovation--the use of new teaching methods, new ways for 
using existing space, or use of portable classrooms --in order to deal 
with a growing or shifting population, These ideas were accepted, but 
only after considerable delay. It took time for an idea to become a 
part of the traditional system. 

For a community so involved in its school system, it is interesting 
that it did not have the .ci: involvement with those who controlled the 
city and county planning. Tliu nnity was controlled rather than 
controlling. All the hKird , Super Inicndent , and citizens could do was 
react to the growth wi\ich was tied for tliem. Speculation had to be 

made about the future, but no one ui^^ht to control it, The District's 
actions were reactive ratlier than deliberate. It did well to maintain 
its balance during the period of rapid growth* 
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PART THRKl.;: CONCLUSIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FUniRi: SCHOOL PLAiNNIN-G 

The overwhelming facL of modern life is change. It took from Che orlPin 
of man to 850 A.D. for the world's popul.ticn to reach one^l on 
between 1850 and 1925 another billion was added. The third bi on was 
added in only 37 years and in the 13 years between 1963 and 1975 . 
fourth billion Will be addod. On^-fourth of all the people who haie 
ever lived are living today J Futurists say that by 1984, when odiy's 
first graaers graduate from high school, half the labor force of the 
United States will be employed at jobs that do not even exist today! 

Change is systemic, comprehensive. The invention of the automobile 
changed not only transportation patterns bat the shape of cities the 
economy and methods of production. Even small changes, zonings/for 
example, echo far beyond the limitations of the situational particulars 
Change must be understood as a dynamic of the whole. 

•rtie^school district, particularly in its planning role, can be an agent 

i.^ TZTT '=''-'^"8^ initiated, promoted and controlled 

In an orderly manner, or, more realistically in today's context, when some 
hfs°d^" -H "^'""^'.'^ inevitable change, planning occur^. TlaT" 
(1970) has described planning as "an intellectual process wherein 1) data 
resutr-'^^ ^ Progr^un is ^om.ulated to bring about the desired 

In reviewing the early development of er-ucation in this country as well 
as In Santa Clara County, it becomes apparent that little real planning 
In the sense described in the previous paragraph, occurred. Rather 
much of the planning" was a reaction to an event or set of events which 
the professional educator cither could not control or did not control. 

Influencers, Indicators and Some Hypotheses 

A review of the first two sections of this paper reveals a number of 
indicators, or signals, that change has occurred or will occur in the 
educational processes or institutions. A closer review further reveals 
the existence of conditions or events which occurred before the indicator 
of change. These conditions/events might be called influencers. It is 
the contention of this paper that a causal relationship exists, or ca^ 
be inferred, between influencers and Indicators. The following table 
lists some examples of indicators and influencers that have been drawn 
Irom the earlier sections of this paper. 

Using the Information presented in Parts One and TVo and in Table 3 it 
planning- ^° several hypotheses concerning educational facility 

Hypothesis One; Districts will be relatively insensitive to 
Influencers even though there may be a cluster of them related to 
the same Issue and even though they may persist over a period of time 
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Perhaps the influcnccrs th^it districts have been least responsive 
to have been those related to increases and decreases in the pop- 
ulation served. Gilroy, for example, has never really planned for 
increases in the school age population. This was true despite the 
fact that the town itself was increasing in size, that more acreage 
was under cultivation and large ranches were being subdivided and 
bought by farmers, and that Industries related to agriculture were 
continually moving into the area. More recently, the rapid growth 
of San Jose has further influenced the movement of people toward 
South County. Despite all these influencers related to increasing 
population, Gilroy has historically reacted only after more students 
have appeared than could be comfortably housed in available facilities. 

Conversely, Los Altos has, in recent years, found itself with a 
declining school enrollment and a need to dispose of schools. 
Influencers pointing toward the decline have been present since 
1966 and before, and yet only recently have they been acknowledged. 
The greatest single influencer was the level of investment of Los 
Altans in their homes and community. The assumption, as stated 
earlier, was that once the children left home, the parents would 
sell their homes to young marrieds who were just starting their 
families. This, however, has not been the case. The high cost of 
the area's homes, combined with the phase-out of aerospace and 
defense jobs that brought young professionals in, has lead to a 
steady decline of school-age children. The problems experienced 
by Los Altos are characteristic of expensive suburban communities 
elsewhere- 

Hypothesis Two ; Only when an indicator of change appears 
will a district react. 

Federal/state priorities and legislation may serve as examples of 
indicators that force changes in educational institutions even when 
the related influencers have little effect. For example, education 
and the "right'' to an education seem to have been a nocion that 
historically was a part of our development as a nation. However, 
since education of the young child was seen as preparation for 
entrance to higher education, the "right'' to an education was not 
seen initially as appropriate for girls, the poor, members of 
minority groups, etc. The passage of the Compulsory Education Art 
itself did not insure that all children would be educated, and it 
was not until procedures for enforcing the Act were developed and 
implemented did education for all come closer to being a reality. 
In Gilroy, for example, the Census Marshal took his count of 
^'eligible children" as required by law, but a number of years passed 
before anyone became concerned about the disparity between the number 
of eligible children and the number actually attending. In 1870, a 
resident appeared before the Gilroy Board on behalf of several Kegro 
children of school age, It was the Board's contention that Califor- 
nia law did not apply to Negro children and that the District had no 
obligation to educate them. They were not admitted. 
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Although the concept of equality has been a part of our Ideal of 

tlZ7/7'. "T'''' A number of nfluencers 

fcder ? ' "'^'^^ °^ Oi^t-icts :nust now a sure the 

federal and/or state governments that they are "tn compliance" in order 
to receive categoric! aid funds. Even so, school districts have de' 
vc oped mny ways of circumventing the requirements. As a re 'it 
Cal tornia requires racial/ethnic data for students and staJr nd. 

^'fS^^^j]:::^:^- ^-j-- — ^ ---r^cfi^^ 

JnUied'sclloof nr.''-' ""'r "^^l' San Jose 

^nLw J ?i Districts, have always had large numbers of Spanish- 
speak ng children, it Is only in the last few years that organ zed 
at ention has been given to the special educational needs of tl ese 

H^' '\ f"^"^i°" --^"Iteci from financial incen ives 

given through legislation such as the several titles of the EUmentarv 

Ac? oTT9yrsl 9TT ^? California, the Bilingual EducaUon 

Act ot 1972, SB 90-72, and the Early Childhood Education Act. 

r!^^^^^' ^^ '° say that a school district will act or 

react onl;^ when an indicator of change appears, the facts suggest that 
educators and their boards do not do a good job of reading difsignals 
be f^ .'o 'r ^-^v feather, districts seem t: n 1 

be forced to change. Given these conditions, real planning cannot occur. 

Hypothesis Three : The lag time between indicator and reaction 
IS a function of the power of the indicator. 

'relJIr'^ioS 'h'm'"^''".'"" ^^^^^^^-<^> it is obvious that some have 
greater power than others. Legislation, particularly if it has 
incentive or threat enough, effects change more rapidly than a stated 
or implied priority For example, the recent legislation to bring 
about enforcement of the Field Act of the 1930's resulted in the 1972-73 
school year in the closing of a number of older buildings that do no 
meet specified criteria. San Jose Unified and Gilroy Unified were pL- 

icu ar y hard hit. schools closed had not met requirements ea Uer Lt 
fire d o I -\^-Pl-« to repair or replace buildings until 

forced to do so. An earthquake was responsible for each piece of legis- 



On the other hand, trends-educational and otherwi.e-have little effect 
on educational institutions for long periods of time. For example, 
?vL'^n''r A?" ^"its have been widely used since World War 11. 

Even so, Los Altos, for exan^ple, could not accept the concept of portable 
units as a means of dealing with their shifting population problem! 

Individualization of instruction, that is, the use of diagnosis and 

etc"'hL k"' '"^rr'^''"^ '"''"''^^ objectives, multl-modal'ac ^iUes. 
etc has been with us for at least ten years. In the districts studied 
while some teachers individualize their instruction, it cannot be said * 
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that iiidividuali^at iot^ is a coTimon practice, 

While year-raund schools represent one alternative to overcrowding, none 
of the districts studied has tried a year-round plan. 

The "power^' of an indicator seems to be tied to thrcat--par ticularly 
financial threat. If the indicator relates to doing a more effective or 
efficient job of educating, but no coercion by any agency or the public 
is involved, it may take a long time for it to cause any ciuange in the 
educational ins t i tut ion • 

H ypothesis Four : A district will tend to react to an 
indicator but continue to ignore the related influencers. 

Perhaps the best pruof of this hypotliesis lies in the segregation issue, 
An early influenccr pointing towards segregated schools was the uncontrolled 
clustering of low and high income housing. Not until an indicator of 
change appeared--in this case, segregated schools--dld the districts 
react. And by then, of course, only sucli Jteps as busing and compensa'- 
tory education could be employed to meet the problem. Only recently have 
the districts begun focus ing their efforts r n subdivision planning, and 
thus have begun to attack the causes of regregated schools, 

Another* proof may be seen in the districts' reactions to bond and tax 
election failures. Traditionally, little has been done to understand 
the reasons behind the failures or to attempt to influence the real 
power base in the community that could have helped swing the election. 
Too often, districts have ignored the influencers and have instead taken 
the line of least resistance. They have chosen inexpensive but poorly 
located sites and, in some cases, have accepted free sites in the middle 
of developments whose school-age pop'ilation will not be replaced in years 
to come, 

iiypothesis Five ; Even when a district is aware of influencers 
and responds to them, i,e,, initiates planning, the district 
will fail to look at all of the relevant influencers, 

Los Altos responded to the population growtli in the district but did not 
consider the nature of the population, the experience of other high-income 
communities relative to turnover rates of homes, or the effect of the 
national trend toward reduced family si;^e. Too, altliougli the education 
personnel and the Board looked for immediate solu t Ions to tlieir overcrowded 
school conditions, there is no evidence that any efforts were made to in- 
fluence the decisions of governmental bodies v^ho were approving additional 
housing units, 

Gilroy and Morgan liill have been sensitive to the fact that agricultural 
land is being developed for homes and industry and have responded by trying 
to "keep up" with growth, flowever, it has only been recently that tliey 
have been sensitive to the land-use plans for their areas and liave attempted 
to become involved with the key local governmental decision makers. At the 
saine -tlmci they have been somewhat less responsive to the nature of the new 
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In summary, we can only conclude LiuU until verv recent 1v 

t Ltr ^'-k'-"'"' ''"^'^ '^^^'-^^ ^° ^'^''^'^^ 1" ^-^n effort to rega n 

taor equilibrium oace cliange has occurred. Thoy have not tried to 

oicV'^in^/^'l'^' "'^"^^ ' b--\.s;u:ptl : lyf 

operating has been that if schools could only optimise what ti e 
ZZIT/ r"''-^'" ""^^ ''''''' attained/ Too, di tri s le 
Art o^ : brol"" . ^^iosed systems rather th.n as a 

part of a broader socio-political unit. The "planninR" model in 
operation has been a static one. 



Recommendations for Future Planning 

Quite obviously the day when a school board could instruct the suopr- 
intendent to "order a school'' has long since passed. Du so ety'ha 
become vastly more complex and change is rapiS. Keeping up w tl d an.e 
iTrlll.^''^' '^^^""^"^ a necessity i^ pi^bJL oducatioT 

On the basis of the present study, we offer several recommendations. 

Ilrst Educational planning requires that a person with approDrl-itP 
raining be given the planning assignment as a part of 1 i regular Job 
and not ui addition to other unrelated duties. In a large district 
planning may be the full-time assignment of one or more persons Tn 
the districts studied, as in most other districts around'the na 10^! 
the planning function is an extra-duty assignment given to an employee 
in the business office, the curriculum department, or even to the super- 
intendent himself. Rarely does the planner have pedal training or tl'e 
benefit of professional consultation. training or the 

Second The planning function should be an ongoing one. Since school 
communities are not static entities, planning should not be begun onlv 
when a new school facility is needed. Nor should a ''comprehensive p an " 
such as the one outlined by the California State Departmentof Fduca ion 
be completed merely to satisfy a requirement and then sheJved. 

... Pf°P^V"°^^' t° V^'^-^n to use resources available from 

other ..gencies ^fharacteristically, districts behave as though the 
on y data available were that which they generate. Census data and 
data available from other governmental bodies- to say nothing of the 
planning expertise of these agencies-must be considered as essential 
raw materials for decision-making by educational planners' '''""'^"^ 

Fourth school districts must recognize that they have, or can have 
power. Too Often, districts behave as though they had no'power and ' 
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could therefore only react and complain. Districts, independently or 
together J can and must influence the decisions of local, state and 
federal legislatures* The ability to control is an important ingredient 
of planning, and the school coninmnlty cannot achieve sufficient control 
acting alone. 

Fifth educational planning must involve other people besides 
professional educators. For many years we in education have told 
parents, ''these are your schools," and yet we often behave as th ougli 
the schools belonged to us* Members of the coi^imunity must be involved 
in all aspects of educational planning. This includes children, their 
parents, and residents whose taxes support our sctiools even though they 
may have no children in school. Within the districts, teachers and 
para-professionals must also take part. Board members, too, need to 
be actively Involved in the planning process and noc just in the 
dec j ^lon-making process. 

Sixth Planners must be more future-oriented and sensitive to all 
the tnfluencers and indicators of change. Planning efforts are 
sr-riously endangered wlien we look at only a few variables and ignore 
all the others. A demographic community profile, for example, can be 
just as sterile as the old scorecard for ratin;j schools. In planning, 
we must continually ask ourselves if all the relevant variables have 
been considered, 

A dynamic and complex process, educational planning offers school 
districts the chance to have more control of their own futures and 
to educate children better. 
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